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EDITORIAL NOTES 



A conference was held at Williamstown, Mass., August 3, 1906, composed 

of delegates from the following associations: the Association of Colleges and 

Preparatory Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, repre- 

T coNKRENce* T ° m sented b y H - V - Ames ' Universit y of Pennsylvania; the New 
England Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools, repre- 
sented by W. C. Collar, Roxbury, Mass. ; the College Entrance Examination Board, 
represented by Wilson Farrand, Newark, N. J.; the Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools of the Southern States, represented by F. W. 
Moore, Vanderbilt University; the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools, represented by George E. MacLean, University of Iowa. 
President . George E: Fellows, University of Maine, secretary of the National 
Association of State Universities, was later welcomed as a member of the con- 
ference. The meeting was held pursuant to a call issued by the National Asso- 
ciation of State Universities, November 13, 1905, inviting the above associations 
to appoint a joint committee "to present a plan for interrelating the work of 
these respective organizations in establishing, preserving, and interpreting in 
common terms the standards of admission to college, whatever be the method 
of combination of the methods of admission, in order to accommodate migrating 
students, and to secure just understanding and administration of standards." 
President George E. MacLean was elected president, and Professor Ames secre- 
tary. The following resolutions were adopted: 

1. That this conference recommend to the various Associations of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools that the colleges which accept certificates recognize the validity of 
the certificates from all schools accredited by the New England College Entrance Certifi- 
cate Board, and schools accredited by the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

2. That this conference commends in general the definitions and standards estab- 
lished by the College Entrance Examination Board, and recommends that the various 
Associations of Colleges and Preparatory Schools co-operate with the board in formu- 
lating and revising, when desirable, these definitions. 

3. That this conference recommends that a permanent commission be established 
for the purpose of considering, from time to time, entrance requirements and matters 
of mutual interest to colleges and preparatory schools; that the commission be composed 
of delegates from the following organizations : 

The New England Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools. 
The New England College Entrance and Certificate Board 

The Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Middle States and 
Maryland. 
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The College Entrance Examination Board. 

The North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
The Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Southern States. 
The National Association of State Universities, and such other organizations of 
colleges and secondary schools as may join. 

4. That this conference recommends to the Association of Colleges and Prepara- 
tory Schools of the Middle States and Maryland and to the Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools of the Southern States that each consider the desirability of organiz- 
ing a college entrance certificate board or a commission for accrediting schools. 

5. That, in the judgment of the conference, it is extremely important that all 
examinations for admission to college, whether set by a board or by a college, should be 
either prepared or reviewed by persons who have had experience as teachers in secondary 
schools. 

The board also discussed, without action, a resolution that greater relative 
weight should be given to modern foreign languages in entrance examinations, 
and also the question of the importance of uniformity in granting advanced 
standing to students migrating from one college to another. 

In reply to a request from the editors of the Review, President MacLean has 
very courteously furnished the copy of the minutes quoted above, and the fol- 
lowing statement as to the history of the movement: 

A national movement of great significance to higher and secondary education is 
emerging, as the following minutes of the call and conference will show. The movement 
is an outgrowth of the work of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, fostered by the National Association of State Universities. The College 
Entrance Examination Board of the Middle States and Maryland, and, last of all, the 
New England College Entrance Certificate Board, had prepared the way, and discus- 
sions in the National Educational Association have also contributed. The following 
articles indicate sources through which the movement can be traced: The President's 
Address, by Principal Frederick L. Bliss, in the Proceedings of the Tenth Annual Meet- 
ing of the North Central Association; "Plans of Admitting Students to Colleges and 
Universities," by President George E. MacLean, in the Proceedings of the National 
Educational Association, 1905; "Co-ordination of Systems for Admission to College," 
by the same author; and the resolution of the National Association of State Universities 
of the United States, in their Transactions and Proceedings for 1905. The matter was 
followed further in an address, "The American Federation of Learning," by President 
MacLean as president of the North Central Association, at the eleventh annual meeting. 

The germ of the movement can readily be traced back to 1893. In that year, at 
the Williams College Centennial, filled with the spirit which later organized the North 
Central Association, a prophet honored by President Harper as by all of us, Acting 
President Judson, then Dean Judson, looked forward to the forming of what he called 
the "American Federation of Colleges and Secondary Schools." 

In the intervening years the crystallization of the associations of colleges and 
secondary schools in the great sections of the country, and particularly the deeds of the 
Commission on Accredited Schools of the North Central Association and of the College 
Entrance Examination Board, indicate that the time is ripe for the fruition of the hopes 
of many American educators. 
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There is no problem relating to the equipment of the high school which is 
more pressing than that of the library. School authorities have agitated the 
question of better buildings, better heating, and ventilation until 
library "problem conditions in larger communities are generally very good. To 
those of us who went to school in the old barracks the modern 
structures seem almost palatial. Laboratories for physics, chemistry, botany, 
and zoology are being rapidly supplied. In many schools in the cities they are 
far better than those in the colleges of a score of years ago, or even better than 
those in all but. a few select colleges now. 

But the library problem has scarcely been touched. Few books, few cur- 
rent periodicals, absolutely no bound files of the periodicals, and few of the 
accessories of a good library, is the library story in practically all schools in 
small towns and in most larger ones. I have visited a great many schools in 
various states, and the superintendents in piloting me about usually take me 
to the laboratories, the cabinets of fossils, the pickled frogs, the manual-training, 
and the writing and drawing exhibits. I am glad to see them and have examined 
some splendid equipment and results of work. But seldom am I taken to a 
real library. Often when I inquire I am conducted to a close, stuffy room, 
almost windowless, the books piled in confusion, at which I am not surprised, 
for frequently most of them are musty, abandoned, dog-eared, out-of-date text- 
books. Intentionally planned and adequately equipped rooms are as scarce as 
suitable laboratories were a quarter of a century ago. 

Why should our schools not take some hints from the splendid examples 
of public libraries which have become so common everywhere ? Boys and girls 
frequent the public libraries in all our cities and learn to use them intelligently, 
though not always wisely. In many cities the boys and girls are taught to use 
the card catalogues, hunt references, and cross-references, and often ferret out 
interesting material in an exhaustive manner. Even children's rooms are arranged 
and special times are set apart for telling stories, reading selections from choice 
books, exhibiting pictures, and teaching library etiquette. 

But the schools have not glimpsed the possibilities or the necessities of the 
situation. In every city school building there should be set apart as a library 
for the high-school grades and the grammar grades one large room, hygienically 
lighted, heated, and ventilated, arranged with comfortable chairs, even a few 
rockers. There should be daily papers, suitable magazines, art portfolios, a 
liberal supply of the best fiction, travel, adventure, and popular science, to say 
nothing of an abundant supply of real, live, unabridged historical narration, 
biography, essays, and compendiums of the various subjects pursued. Of course, 
the dictionaries should be there, and the gazetteers and cyclopaedias, but let 
these be courts of last resort. A boy or a girl has little use for a cyclopaedia or 
dictionary until he has found some live specimens which he would find delight 
in identifying by the books of fossils. If we could first excite a white heat of 
interest in some live subject, either as discovered through exploration afield, in the 
laboratory, or through contact with readable treatment in books or magazines, 
we should not be obliged so often to listen to dry, rattling compositions, exhumed 
from the cyclopaedias. 
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All the pupils should be taught the use of the modern card catalogue, which 
should be provided, and should make collections of references of their own. 
The library should be the center of activity of the entire work of the school. To 
be sure, contact with real things in field, wood, and quarry, and opportunities 
for making, molding, and constructing, should be fundamental in all real edu- 
cation. The library should not lessen the interest in or necessity for concrete 
and objective experiences, but it should be the place where new meaning, new 
interpretations, are given to all that is gathered objectively. 

With ample reading room, properly supplied, and rationally supervised, we 
could very radically modify the present assembly-room hours. Nearly all the 
difficulties of discipline arise in the assembly room. The arrangement of the 
room with long rows of desks, the unnatural silence, the strained repression, 
and the means of enforcing this military attitude all act as suggestive factors in 
producing infractions of discipline. We must not forget the power of sugges- 
tion — and contrary suggestion as well as positive. The ordinary assembly-room 
arrangement and regime are not calculated to develop positive virtues, but, on 
the contrary, all is negative. It always strikes me as pathetic to see some teacher 
whose sole business during the so-called study period is to enforce repressive 
measures, act the martinet, and be on the watch for wrong-doing. Not as a 
helper, a leader, but as a policeman. 

Would not a properly equipped and utilized library lessen most of these 
evils ? Order would be no more difficult than in a public library or a college 
library. Assistants should be there to help in every way possible. The purpose 
should be to extend a helping hand, to encourage, and not solely to spy out 
misdemeanors. 

Is it not inconsistent to say that our schools are to put the child in touch 
with his environment and to help him to interpret it, and at the same time never 
provide daily papers, magazines, and books of current interest? Many of the 
pupils have absolutely no opportunity to see papers and magazines at home, 
and the school should provide them. If we are to lead the child to discriminate 
between literature that is worth while and that which is vicious, we certainly ought 
to give due attention to newspapers and magazines, for they make up the bulk 
of most people's reading. It is very refreshing to find schools which arrange 
their work in English so as to utilize the magazines and daily papers, but such 
schools are not 'numerous. The most effective work I have seen in this line 
was in Principal Reuben Post Halleck's school in Louisville, Ky. Undoubtedly 
there are many other schools where similar features could be observed. Con- 
stant use is made of current events in the English classes. The vigorous oral 
reports, couched in choice English, which I heard there were decidedly interesting. 
They were good examples of one type of results which I should expect to accom- 
pany the development of adequate library facilities. Who will give us an account 
of the actual workings of a model school library? Even though the library 
room is impossible under the existing conditions in many places, could not the 
reading material be provided, and opportunities and encouragement given for 
their wise use ? 



